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THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN, ESQ. 


WE intimated in our last number an intention to procure, as soon 
as we might be able, an account of the anti-slavery career of this 
distinguished philanthropist. Our wish has been, in part, accom- 
plished, by a letter with which we have been kindly favoured from 
the venerable Thomas Clarkson; and we present the following 
extract from it to our readers without delay :— 


‘“You know, I suppose, that he was a member of our first 
committee, under Granville Sharp, for the abolition of the Slave- 
trade. He was not among its first members, for he was then a 
young man; but he came in afterwards at his own request, his 
feeling heart not allowing him to see such a committee in existence 
without sharing in its labours. 


‘¢ After the slave-trade was abolished by the British Parliament, 
the African Institution was formed in the same year, under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Gloucester, consisting of the flower of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, with a few plain individuals, such 
as myself, Zachary Macaulay, and others. William Allen was 
not among these at first; but his heart panted to be among them, 
and to share their labours in so glorious a cause; and, signifying 
his wishes, he was proposed soon afterwards, I think by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and accepted as a member. Whenever I came to 
London to attend the board, I used always to take up my abode 
at his house; and we always set out together to attend it, and 
came home together. Thus he was of the first Committee 
that was formed for the abolition of the trade, and of the second, 
which was instituted to watch over that great event, and preven: its 
violation. 

‘‘ But his noble heart was not contented with having been a 
member of these two committees. He had seen the slave-trade 
abolished by the British Parliament ; but he knew that a deplorable 
evil still remained to bé cured, namely, slavery in our West India 
Islands. He had the boldness to think that this crying evil might 
be done away with, by the same means which had worked out the 
abolition of the slave-trade, namely, the voice of the people. And 
he actually set about this Herculean task. The first step he took 
was to speak to Zachary Macaulay on the subject; and Zachary 
Macaulay, highly applauding his views, boldly consented to 
join him, though the West India Interest was own § more powerful 
than the African. These two spoke to their respective friends, 
particularly to those who had been members of the first or old 
abolition committee, and of the African Institution. Some of 
these, thinking the measure too bold to take with any chance of 
success, and others that we had pledged ourselves, in case the 
slave-trade should be abolished, that we would not meddle with 
slavery, declined joining him. But William Allen was not to be 
damped by this refusal; and he, with Zachary Macaulay, pursuing 
the subject, found that they could number nine or ten persons of 
abolition character, and known to have been hard workers.in the 
cause, who would undertake to be the committee. All these, at 
length, met together at William Allen’s house, and formed them- 
selves into a committee, then the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Committee. 

‘*So that, as slavery has been now abolished, he was not only 
a member of the first committee which begun the great work of the 
abolition of the slave-trade, but he was a member also of a third 
committee, which saw, and brought about, the death of the monster, 
Slavery. 

‘‘I ‘may say, when the committee now mentioned to have been 
formed at William Allen’s house met there, they resolved that their 
meetings, for the future, should be held at the King’s Head Tavern, 
Poultry. They had several meetings there, when they took cham- 
bers, I forget where, but in the neighbourhood of Cateaton-street, 
below the Guildhall. They first announced themselves to the pub- 
public in January, 1823. 

‘I may observe of this committee, and of course of the good 
that has been done, that the author of it was William Allen. Yet 
Zachary Macaulay is not to be overlooked. I do not know, toa 
certainty, which of the two spoke to the other first about 
forming it, but I think William Allen. However, the merit 
rests between the two. This fact is not generally known. People 
may suppose that Wilberforce, or Buxton, or Sturge, (who was 
not then known,) ‘or myself, was the founder; but no such 
thing. The truth is as I have now told. At the end of a letter 
now sent you, written by William to me, directly after he attended 
the Congress of Sovereigns at Verona for the Abolition of the 
Foreign Slave-Trade, (our own having been long before that 
abolished,) he tells me that he had put down my name as one of 
the committee. But, though I had no hand in founding the 
sil I worked as hard in its behalf as if I had had that 
onour. 











EFFECT OF ZULUETA’S TRIAL IN SPAIN. 


Amone the gratifying indications that the prosecution of Pedro de 
Zulueta has not been in vain, are two articles which have just ap- 
— in a Madrid paper, Z/ wigtho: gee We are glad to learn 
rom such an authority that the trial ‘has excited the attention of 
all Europe,” and that its influence is especially felt in Spain. 

Our contemporary is highly delighted with the appearance on this 
occasion of ‘‘ the most eminent persons in the eity o Landes for their 
rank, character, and wealth,” to ‘‘ give their testimony in favour of 
the accused ;” and mentions with due honour the names of Roths- 
child, Huth, Gibbs, Halifax, and Murrietta. These gentlemen 
are, perhaps, at the present moment less pleased with their late 
exhibition than the Corresponsal. The jury also are highly lauded 
as ‘‘ governed solely by the convictions of their conscience ;” and 
even the very ‘‘emphasis’’ with which they delivered their verdict 
is gravely noted. As for the cheers which followed it, the editor is 
quite in raptures with them. Magnifying so flattering a circum- 
stance by a not unusual editorial license, he informs the Spanish 
public that ‘‘a great concourse filled the court,” that ‘‘ hurrahs 
greeted his countryman within and without the building,” that they 
were ‘‘ produced by the enthusiasm of the people, who saw innocence 
triumphant,” and that they ‘‘ confounded the persecutors’’ of Pedro 
pac ng 

ut, alas! for those who did not sympathize in this lauda 

‘‘enthusiasm.” ‘The judge, Mr. Maule, famous in England aa 
the cause of burning three houses in a nocturnal revel, the intimate 
friend of Lord Brougham, and humble executor of his mandates,” 
‘‘ addressed the jury, asking them, in an artful manner, to find 
Zulueta guilty of having assisted indirectly in the slave-trade.” 
And the Anti-slavery Society, to whose account (notwithstandin 
all declarations to the contrary) the whole transaction is laid, are still 
worse than the judge. ‘‘ English philanthropy?” Bah! It ‘is 
nothing else than the question of sugar and coffee.” Itis the ‘‘con- 
stant habit” of the English nation ‘‘ to commence with deceit, and 
to finish with treason ;”” and the English Government, in its ‘* Ma- 
chiavelism,” has nourished’ the ‘‘ philanthropy” aforesaid, for no 
earthly purpose but ‘‘to destroy foreign colonies, and monopolize 
the supply of sugar and coffee.” That this representation must be 
true, is evident at once to the mind of our contemporary from the 
state and treatment of the English poor. ‘‘ At least half the people 
of England,” he insists, ‘‘live in the most abject slavery.” The 
‘inhabitants of Ireland are in a worse condition than the negroes 
of Cuba. Yes! (we quote his exact phraseology) the peasants of 
Ireland would change their enjoyments for those of the Cuban 
slave!” As to the necessitous poor, ‘‘ the parish officials, with 
more cruelty in general than the overseers of sugar plantations 
kill them with hunger.” Of the English poor-house system he 
says, that ‘‘ the whole family is to be shut up in those charitable 
prisons, and that the husband is separated from the wife, and the 
daughter from the mother.” And he cites the ‘‘ English newspa- 
pers,” as recording ‘‘the most barbarous treatment possible of 
elderly invalids, of wretched women, and of young persons without 
protection.” 

We are glad to see that the editor of the Corresponsal is so well 
acquainted with the state of things in England, although his sketch 
is not exactly couleur de rose, and we beg hard-hearted overseers 
and ‘‘ parish officials” to observe the notice taken, and the use 
made, of their misdeeds, in distant and unexpected quarters. 
What might be in the Spanish newspapers, if every occurrence in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico were as promptly and minutely related in 
them as affairs here are in the English, it is not for us to divine. 
With respect to the separation of husband and wife, indeed, the 
Spanish planters would have the advantage of us, as we believe 
the relation is hardly known among persons so happy as their 
slaves ; but parents and children are divided, we believe, not 
exactly into different apartments of the same “ charitable prison,” 
but by a process which goes somewhat deeper into the heart. 
No doubt, as he intimates, the overseers of sugar estates in Cuba 
are far more tender-hearted than the overseers of parishes, and do 
not so rapidly kill the people ‘‘ with hunger.” What effects they 
produce by hard labour and the lash, the editor of the Corresponsal 
does not inform us; but it may be not obscurely gathered from 
the fact, that the labouring population on those estates wastes away 
at the rate of ten in every hundred annually. In Great Britain and 
Ireland population increases at such a rate as to demand a constant 
emigration. We are sorry for the Irish peasantry, we confess 
that they are so unfortunate as to have no opportunity of carrying 
out their penchant (of which, however, the Corresponsal gives 
us the first information) for the condition of a Cuban slave: but. 
if it be in reality so preferable to that of a freeman, why should our 
contemporary fear to recommend that the slaves should have their 
choice whether they would continue in it or not ? 
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We have read with peculiar pleasure the following passage in 

ogame alk remarks :—‘t We ourselves have never held: 
naked: and have raphy > ogee oo inithe slave-trade. We abhor 
as mueh as any one all ‘slavery, whether of blaeksr whites.” He 
agicgpe pe | to~ this* about an especial hatred of “‘ hypocrisy’;” 
but we will take no notice of this, lest we should think of a nation. 
that makes solemn treaties, and can never be induced to fulfil them. 
We are most happy to find our contemporary at one with us in his 
hatred of slavery. His hands have never been polluted with it, his 
heart abhors it. This is noble, and we admire him for it. Ma 
we not reckon upon him hereafter as a coadjutor? Surely he wi 
assist in exterminating that which he so cordially abhors. If Eng- 
lish abolitionists are hypocritical, he, at all events, may be sincere, 
and by his obvious-sincerity-he may exert: a more beneficial influ- 
ence. No corrupt motive could be imputed to him. His philan- 
thropy could noteven be resolved into the love of sugar and coffee. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Every now and then:our English ears are startled by the arrival of 
intelligence, that, in distant parts of the world, English vessels lend 
themselves to the trans of slaves—that is, engage themselves in 
the slave-trade. But: lately we had to communicate a fact of this 
class respecting the East, and now we have to speak of one nearer 
home. It is well known, that, by some means or other, an exten- 
sive and continual traffic in slaves is carried on in the- Mediterranean 
Sea, and there are a thousand suspicions afloat that the ships of 
nations who profess to wash their’ hands of this odious traffic -have 
much to do with it. In our last: paper, indeed, was a case in which 
the Government of the Ionian Islands nobly declared the freedom 
of some slaves found on board:a vessel which had touched at Corfu ; 
but all things are not so honest as this. Gibraltar is British ground, 
and every thing ought to:be done there as it would be done in Eng- 
land. Yet slaves who land at Gibraltar are not free on touching 
its-soil! They are landed as slaves, held as slaves, exported as 
slaves, and: exported in a British ship! But to our proofs. The 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have at 
the present moment a correspondent in Morocco, and the following 
extract from one of his letters will explain the case :— 


‘“* Tangier, December 23, 1843. 


‘¢T was much surprised to hear yesterday evening that the English 

packet, or Correo Ingles, (the master of which is Matteo Attalya,) had 
brought from Gibraltar TwELvE staves, African youths. The rumour 
in town is, that they are a present from Mehemet Ali to the Emperor of 
Morocco; but this I am unable to authenticate at present. The master 
of the packet states that they were brought direct from Alexandria to 
Malta, where they performed quarantine. From Malta they were brought 
by a French vessel to Gibraltar, where they landed, and spent a fortnight. 
From Gibraltar they were brought yesterday by the ENGLISH PACKET, @ 
vessel carrying the British flag, and the weekly bearer of English letters 
and despatches. to and from Gibraltar. But what is very remarkable is, 
that these twelve slaves were not entered in the bill of health, thus in- 
fringing the maritime laws of the port of Gibraltar, as well as those: of 
the English Consulate in Tangier! Indeed, the Consul in this country 
was not aware of their arrival until I told the Vice-Consul ; and I ques- 
tion whether he would have known of this infamous prostitution of the 
British flag, and evasion of the port laws of Gibraltar, had I not com- 
municated the fact to him through the Vice-Consul. This morning I 
saw all the slaves in the streets, walking about the town as strangers to 
look at it. 
_ Even the foreign captains of the small vessels in the port of Tangier 
could not help remarking, that ‘we English, who made so much to-do 
about the slave-trade, actually permitted it to be carried on under pro- 
tection of our own flag,’ citing triumphantly the case of yesterday. But 
this. is by no means a single instance; hundreds of slaves are carried 
through the Mediterranean in this way annually.’ They attend the 
Moors and Arabs in their pilgrimages‘to Mecca. These people are com- 
monly called hagee, and they usually perform their quarantine at British 
ports. The masters of the little vessels of this port relate; that, not long 
ago, a Moor flogged or bastinadoed his slave at Gibraltar so cruelly, that, 
when the slave embarked from that port to Tangier, he was obliged to be 
carried—he could not walk. This was done in that. glorious fortress of 
British power and freedom, Gibraltar !”’ 


In a subsequent. letter this gentleman writes that the negroes 
(whose number was variously stated at from twelve to twenty-four) 
were eunuchs, and.that they were brought from Malta to Gibraltar, 
not (as was first rumoured) bya French ship, but’ by an English 
one, and this no less than Her Majesty’s ship Prometheus, Lieut. 
Commander Sparks.. He adds :— 


** Tangier, December 30, 1843. 


“« The affair, even in Barbary, and the most despotic country of Bar- 
bary, has created a great’ scandal. The European Consuls very properly 
ate the inconsistency of the British Government, in aiding the 
slave-trade of the Mediterranean by their own flag. The Consul, and 
every man of common sense, know, that to assert that these poor unfor- 
tunate beings—these most miserable of men—these eunuchs! are free, 
and have papers about them proving their liberty, is the greatest piece of 
insolence and imposture. But I am told by persons resident all their 
lives in this part of the world, that there are now many slaves living 
with their Moorish masters in Gibraltar. Indeed, not many weeks ago a 
negro boy took it into his head to turn Christian in Gibraltar. The boy 
was immediately sent back by his master to Tangier, and sold, to prevent 
him becoming a Christian. Things of this sort happen every day in the 
intercourse between this country and Gibraltar. Our Consul-General, I 
am glad to inform you, has investigated the case, and deprived the captain 
of the English correa of the privilege of carrying his letters and 
despatches.” 





We sincerely rejoice in this activity of the British Consulj at 
Tangier; and we have no doubt’ he will be well’ supported by has 
Government in\ any measures he cay take for the: vindication“and 
purity of the British flag. We have further 'to state that the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society lost no 
time in--communicating to the Earl of Aberdeen the information 
they had received, with the view of soliciting inquiry. They find, 
by is lordship’s ct ays a report of the affair had reached the 

oreign Office, and ‘*a strict inquiry” has been ordered. This 
will, of course, extend, not merely to the English packet, but to 
Her yous yor fo ship Prometheus. We trust, also, that the anoma- 
lous, and all but incredible, state of things alleged to exist in Gibral- 
tar will engage his lordship’s attention. 


TO THE’ RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, &c., &c. 


27, New Broad-street, January 15, 1844, 
My Lorp,—A representation of so grave and serious a nature has just 
been made to the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society by their correspondent at Tangier, that they feel it their duty 
respectfully to lay it before you. 

The statement which the Committee have received is to the following 
effect :—That, on the 22nd of December last, an English packet (Matteo 
Attalya, master) brought from Gibraltar to Tangier twelve slaves; that 
these slaves were African youths, reported to be a present from Mehemet 
Ali to the Emperor of Morocco; that they were brought direct from 
Alexandria to Malta, where they performed quarantine ; that from Malta 
they were brought by a French vessel to Gibraltar, where they staid a 
fortnight; that from Gibraltar they were taken by the regular weekly 
English packet to Tangier; and that they were not entered on the bill of 
health, so that the British Consul at Tangier did not know of their arrival, 
unless by an accidental mention of it to the Vice-Consul. On the morn- 
ing of the 23rd of December the correspondent of the Committee statés 
himself to have seen the slaves walking about the town. He states, also, 
that many of the preceding particulars were derived from.the master of 
the packet. 

To this representation the correspondent of the Committee adds an 
expression of his belief that this is not an isolated instance of slave- 
trading under the British flag, but that hundreds of slaves are carried 
through the Mediterranean annually in a similar manner. 

The Committee are sure your lordship will see how important these 
facts are, if truly alleged, and what energetic action they require on the 
part of the British Government. Of course, they do not expect the 
truth of them to be assumed on the report of their correspondent ; they 
can desire nothing more than what they are confident your lordship will 
immediately direct—a strict and searching investigation. 

I have the honour, &c., 
(Signed) Joun Scosre, Secretary. 


REPLY. 
Foreign Office, January 17, 1844. 

Sra,—I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 15th inst., respecting twelve negro slaves 
said to have beem conveyed to Tangier on board a British vessel. 

I am to inform you that a report to that effect had already reached 
this office ; and I am to request that you will state to the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have given orders that a strict investigation shall be made into the 
facts of the case. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


Signed ) CANNING. 
To John Scoble, Esq. _ 


TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, &c. &c. 


27, New Broad-street, January 20, 1844. 
My Lorp,—I am directed by the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society to express their entire satisfaction in the mea- 
sure taken by your lordship, in ordering ‘‘ a strict. inquiry’? to be made 
— the alleged transport of slaves by a British vessel from Gibraltar to 
anglers 
In his first letter their correspondent stated that, according to report, 
the slaves had been brought from Malta to Gibraltar by a French ship. 
In a second letter, however, he names an English ship—Her Majesty’s 
ship Prometheus, Lieutenant-commander Sparks—as having performed 
this service. He states also that Moors living at Gibraltar hold negroes 
in slavery there, and, at their pleasure, send them to Barbary to be sold. 
The Committee trust you will allow them the liberty of stating the repre- 
sentations thus made to them. They submit them merely as fit matters 
for inquiry, and have the most perfect confidence in the proceedings 
which your lordship may adopt thereon. 
I have, &e., 
(Signed) Joun Scostz, Secretary. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Our last number contained an unusual quantity of information— 
painful and deeply affecting information—respecting the slave- 
trade." Through the pressure of other matter, it had been for 
some time accumulating on our hands; and its insertion in so 
considerable a mass creates an opportunity, which we are unwilling 
to pass by, of saying a few words on the general subject. 
t is undoubtedly a most afflictive consideration that, after the 
employment of so much diplomacy, the expenditure of so many 
millions of money, and the sacrifice of so many lives—all of them 
through so long a course of years—the African slave-trade should 
still exist. To this general proposition the aggravating circum- 
stances are to be added, that this odious traffic has not suffered any 
material diminution, and that it is not in any apparent progress 
towards extinction. On the contrary, all the sources which supply 
it with energy,—the demand, the capital, the profit, are in unex- 
hausted fulness. Were this all, the conclusion might be justly 
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drawn that the entire system 6f diplomatic and armed intervention 
can have effected nothing in the way of benefit, but the prevention of 
whatever inerease might have taken place in the slave-trade with- 
out its operation. 

‘To set against this hypothetical result, which, at all events, 
leaves the whole matter in a state far from satisfactory, there is the 
aggravated amount of cruelty and misery produced by the preven- 
tive system in the ‘mode.of conducting ‘the traffic. e difficulty 
of embarking negroes when brought down to the coast causes the 
destruction of many there. The ships employed are, for the pur- 

of being made quick sailers, made less roomy, both for persons 
and provisions; while, to derive the greater advantage from a 
fortunate escape, they are more crowded with victims, Let the 
reader but imagine a slave-deck only twenty-two inches in 
height, so that a person cannot sit upright in the space! And 
besides this, the numbers put on board are generally more than 
even this horrible cea. ve is provided for. To increase the 
probability of rig oy the cruisers, very small vessels have come 
to be employed, thus increasing beyond calculation, not only the 
sufferings, but the actual hazards of the voyage. The indeserib- 
able state of emaciation and disease, in which these wretched 
victims are found when the vessels arrive without interruption, is 
a demonstration beyond all need of argument, and beyond all power 
of eloquence, of the al agonies through which they have 

d. The mortality of the middle passage is always large; but, 
when a slaver with a full cargo is chased by a British cruiser, the 
slaughter often becomes horrible beyond conception, in order to 
facilitate her escape. In these, and many other ways which we 
will not now specify, the system of armed suppression of the slave- 
trade has obviously aggravated to an incalculable extent the horrors 
of the traffic. Whether the hypothetical benefit of this system 
overbalances its actual mischief, is a question, we think, of no 
doubtful character. 

Views of this kind are at the foundation of a conviction which 
we have never hesitated to express, that diplomatic and armed in- 
tervention will never put down the slave-trade. We could wish to 
see the entire system abandoned, and the efforts of the friends of 
humanity directed to the abolition of slavery. Slavery being 
abolished, there would be no question of abolishing the slave-trade. 
It would then die of itself. 





TO BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS IN FOREIGN MINING 
COMPANIES. 


Ir is, of course, known to you, that the Labour of Slaves is exten- 
sively employed in the mines which are worked by British capital 
in Cuba and Brazil, and that several British Companies have be- 
come actual purchasers and proprietors of slaves. 

As the directors of such companies act on behalf of the share- 
holders, all that is done by them attaches to the shareholders also. 
They are the persons who, both morally and legally, buy and 
sell, hold and employ, slaves. It is fit that every shareholder in 
such a Company should entertain this consideration with the 
utmost gravity, and ask himself the question whether he approves 
of such a course of action, and whether he really means to be 
implicated in it. What is done by the directors is, unless he 
expresses his dissent from it, done by himself. He chooses them, 
and he can instruct, and even control them. What he would not 
do with his own hands, he ought not to effect through theirs. 

It is known that some persons holding shares in foreign mining 
——— have felt their position as slaveholders very severely. 
With much truth it has been said on their behalf, that they are 
involuntary slaveholders, and that they acquired the property 
which has made them such without being aware of its consequences. 
To this, however, it must be added, that they are not thus freed 
from the obligation of a suitable course of action. In their present 
circumstances, they are competent to adopt proceedin irectly 
adapted to remove, both from themselves and others, the burden 
wale which they lie. As shareholders of a public com , each 
of them has a voice in its concerns, and, at the yearly or half- 
yearly meetings of the company, an opportunity of making his 
voice heard. Ought not this opportunity to be improved ? Should 
not every shareholder who deplores, and wishes to terminate, his 
career of slaveholding, make a point of being present at these 
meetings, and expressing his sentiments ? Some sympathy such 
a person would be almost sure to meet with ; and who can tell how 
much? If not at once, yet in time it might be enough to fix the 
attention of the Directors, and to induce a change on the part of 
the company. Those who feel together on this subject might 
communicate with each other, and endeavour to act in concert. 
At all events, the attention of the shareholders at large, and that 
of the public, would be kept alive to the facts of the case, and 
individual shareholders would, by protesting against the course 
adopted by the company, de what the circumstances permit to 
free themselves from blame. \\To lament it privately, or even to 
refuse the profit which might aderue from such an investment, can 
scarcely be deemed enough to afford satisfaction to an honourable 
mind. 

It is no doubt true, that a shareholder, in coming forward in the 
manner which has been described, might encounter considerable 
difficulty, and might expose himself to a species of observation and 
remark which every one would natural!y avoid. But this cannot be 
thought a sufficient reason for shrinking from a duty so imperative and 
so important. The claims of justice, benevolence, and humanity con- 
cur to eriforce it; and the faithful discharge of it, amidst whatever 








difficulties, -will surely be connected with far greater ity 
‘of mind, than a tame and cowardly acquiescence in a state of ings, 
‘which makes you individually an accomplice in a course of injustice 
and wrong which your own heart posi actly and which the whole 
\civilized world is concurring to denounce and to destroy. : 

The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
feel it their duty to submit to the shareholders these remarks, an 
ithey trust a kind and serious attention will be given to them. 


(Signed, by direction of the Committee, ) 


J. Scosie, Secretary. 
London, January 15, 1844. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 


Our eye has been caught by aletter in the Manchester Times, 
having relation to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and intended to discourage the support.of it on certain grounds 
therein alleged. It is our duty to make on these allegations a few 
remarks, 

It seems that the writer (who signs himself ‘A Leaguer,’ and 
dates from Rochdale) has been applied to by some active friends of 
the Society for a subscription; and he thence takes occasion to 
counsel all parties to whom a similar-request may be made, “‘ to 
consider ook the principle on which it is based, and to ask them- 
selves whether there is the least probability of any advance being 
made in the cause by any operations which it is likely to put in 
practice.” This advice is excellent, and we most heartily commend 
it to the adoption of all who are disposed to listen to the claims of 
the Society on their liberality. The writer then proceeds to lay 
sundry heavy charges against the Society, as reasons why no sup- 
port should be given to it; and, for the full information of our 
readers on so interesting a matter, we quote the whole of them. 


‘‘The members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society are 
the greatest abettors of the West Indian monopoly ; they style themselves 
peaceable men, and yet apply to a war government to withhold the sugar 
which Heaven’s bounty intended to supply the wants of their suffering 
,fellow-countrymen ; they know not that the great work in which they 
pretend to be honestly engaged must be carried out by moral means 
alone; nor do they see that the reformation for which so many devoted 
men have long been toiling (though disowned by them) in America, Dub- 
lin, Glasgow, and elsewhere, must be effected by the force of an enlight- 
ened public opinion; and that that public opinion can never attain to its 
legitimate might, and be employed with success against the strongholds 
of slavery, until all the barriers which intercept the communication be- 
tween man and man are thrown down, and until trade, the grand eivilizer 
of the whole human family, be free as the winds of heaven.’’ 


The items in this bill of indictment are these :— 


1. ‘*The members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society” are knaves. They ‘‘ pretend to be honestly engaged” in 
the great cause of humanity; but it is mere pretence. 

2. ‘*The members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society’ are fools. ‘‘ They know not that the great work .. . 
must be.carried out by moral means alone ; nor do they-see that’ 
it ‘‘ must be effected by the force of an enlightened public opinion ;” 
or ‘‘that public opinion can . . . never be a ge with success 
against the strongholds of slavery ... until trade, the grand 
civilizer of the whole human family, be free as the winds of 
heaven.” 

3. ‘*The members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society” are inconsistent. ‘‘ They style themselves peaceable men, 
and yet apply to a war government.” 

4. ‘ The members of the British and Foreign Anti Slavery 
Society” are mischievous. They ‘‘ are abettors—the greatest abet- 
tors !—of the West India monopoly.” 

To begin our defence of ‘‘ the members of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society” with taking up the last of these charges, we 
observe, that, even if it were in any measure true in fact, it is, ex- 
travagant in expression. If ‘‘ abettors of the West India monopoly” 
at all, to say that the Society are ‘‘ the greatest ubettors”’ of it is a 
pure exaggeration. But it is not in any measure true. One plain 
proof of which is, that no West India monopoly now exists. This 
phrase, now so freely used as a bugbear, never meant any thing but 
that sugars, rum, and molasses, from the West Indies and Mau- 
ritius, were admitted into England on more favourable terms than 
the same produce from the East Indies. The equalization of the 
sugar duties as between the East and West Indies, which was 
effected some years ago, put an end to the West India monopoly at 
once and for ever. Either the writer of the letter does not know 
this—in which case he is ignorant; or he does—in which case he is 
artful. On neither supposition is he trustworthy. What is true is, 
that the British colonies and possessions abroad have a monopoly of 
the English sugar market, as against the rest of the world. But 
even of this monopoly the Society are not abettors, but the contrary, 
since they have repeatedly adopted measures for obtaining the ad- 
mission into England of produce of all kinds, raised by free labour, 
from all parts of the world, on the same terms as similar produce 
from the British possessions. That they have objected to the fur- 
ther introduction of produce raised by slaves, is true; but, if they 
were abettors of monopoly, they would object to the further intro- 
duction of any other produce than British. The charge, therefore, 
is absolutely erroneous and unfounded. 

Equally baseless is the accusation of inconsistency. The Society 
profess to pursue pacific measures; and yet ‘‘apply to a war 








government.” Truly; but not to adopt warlike measures. An 
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ps a to ‘‘a war government” might even be directed to obtain 
e abandonment of such measures entirely. 

‘The Society, however, are ignorant. They do not know the 
very alphabet of their proper science. One thing of which they 
are thus lamentably ignorant is, that the abolition of slavery ‘‘must 
be carried out by moral means alone.” Now it happens to be the 
fundamental principle of the Society, that it shall adopt none but 
religious, moral, and other pacific means; so that, as to the im- 

ce of moral means, its members cannot be assumed to be 
absolutely uninformed. And were they unaware that their object 
‘‘must be effected by the force of an enlightened public opinion,” 
it would be hard to account for the earnest and incessant geen 
with which they have endeavoured to enlighten the public mind, 
wherever it has been accessible to them. Whether the members of 
the Society are all satisfied ‘‘ that public opinion can never be em- 
45 with success against the strongholds of slavery until trade be 
ree as the winds of heaven,”’ may not be quite so certain. This 
writer, indeed, delivers himself of the oracular dictum, that ‘‘trade 
is the grand civilizer of the whole human family.’’ But if this 
were true, it is nothing to the purpose ; since slavery has been, and 
is to this day, maintained by some cf the most highly civilized and 
polished nations in the world. That trade is not the great extermi- 
nator of slavery is evident, we think, by decisive and glaring proofs ; 
and that free trade would create in Brazil or Cuba a tone of public 
opinion tending to the abolition of slavery, appears to us to be an 
assumption wholly gratuitous, and unwarranted by a single fact. 
The weight of probability is, in our view, overwhelming on the 
other side. At all events, the matter is not so perfectly clear and 
axiomatic, that it can claim to be laid at the foundation of anti- 
slavery science or activity. 

As to the remaining charge, that the members of the Society are 
nothing more than pretenders to honest devotedness, we leave it 
without an answer. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


EORGE BAXTER has the honour to announce that he 

has commenced his OIL COLOURED PICTURE, by the patent 

process, from Haydon’s celebrated Painting of the great Meeting of 

Delegates held in London in June, 1840, for the abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade throughout the world. 

At this meeting, over which the venerable Thomas Clarkson, Esq., 
presided, the most illustrious and distinguished advocates of the freedom 
of the slave were present, and assisted at the solemn and animated pro- 
ceedings. This noble band of true patriots, thus assembled together in 
the cause of liberty, deserve to be handed down to posterity, and it will 
be his delightful task to assist, however humbly, in the accomplishment 
of this great and good object. 

The undertaking is a very onerous one, and will cost nearly 2,000/., 
before any return can be ex ; but this outlay G. B. is prepared to 
make, in the confident hope that the great body of philanthropists—foes 
to slavery—will encourage and honour him by immediately enrolling their 
names amongst the number of royal and noble personages already on the 
list of subscribers to this magnificent picture. 

Upwards of 200 portraits of philanthropic noblemen, statesmen, cler- 
gymen, &c., distinguished for their steady and untiring ardour in the 
cause of freedom, will be presented at one glance to the eye; while each 
countenance and figure will be most faithfully executed. In a word, no 
expense will be spared to render this Picture a worthy memorial of the 
most important meeting ever held in behalf of the despised slave. 

Price to Subscribers—Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Prints, 2/. 2s. ;, Size, 214 inches 
by 17. No money to be paid until completed and delivered. 

Subscribers’ names received by George Baxter, the patentee, 3, Char- 
ter-house-square, London; at the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, 27, New Broad-street ; by Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
within ; and by the Treasurer or Secretary of every Anti-Slavery Society 
throughout the kingdom, whose names have been already announced. 





; With a Map, foolscap 8vo, 
IFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE SHIP. By 


Rev. Pascoz GRENFELL Hii, M.A. j 
London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 1843. 

Just Published, under the sanction of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in one handsome volume, price 7s. 6d, 
cloth, 

FULL REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
RECENT ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. By J. F. 

Jounson, Short-hand Writer. 

Statesmen, philanthropists, and merchants will find in this volume 
copious information upon every point connected with slavery and the 
slave-trade in America, Brazil, Cuba, Texas, &c., &c. 

Jobn Snow, 35, Paternoster-row; and the office of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street. 











NOTICES. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all Newsvenders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the Society should be forwarded to the 
Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.,) at the Society’s Office, 27, New 
Broad-street, London. 


All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Zuuveta’s TrraL.—Advertisements have appeared in several papers, 
announcing the publication of Zulueta’s trial on Saturday last. We have 
now to state that the publication has been delayed for a few days, in 
order to allow the annexation of an additional sheet of important matter 
to the Appendix. It will very shortly appear. 


Che Anti-Dlaberp Reporter, 


LONDON, JANUARY 24, 1844. 








WE direct attention to the notice we are enabled to take this week 
of our late honoured coadjutor, Witt1aM ALLEN, Esq. ; and to the 
important communication relating to the slave-trade in the Medi- 
terranean. 


Tue notice which we took in our last number of the Colonial 
Gazette has elicited the following reply, which appears as a post- 
script in that journal of the 13th inst. :— 


“‘The Anti-Slavery Reporter of Wednesday last accuses us of mis- 
quoting the Calcutta Star: ‘The editor of the Star has made the follow- 
ing assertion :—‘‘ No single case of cruelty, or oppression, or wrong of 
any kind to an emigrant, has ever been proved since the act came into 
operation; I mean, of course, after he has tendered himself as an emi- 
grant.’’ The Colonial Gazette, in quoting this sentence, omits the last 
clause, antl so leaves the assertion to apply to all that takes place, whether 
before or after the tender. For what reason has this paper taken no 
notice of the case of the two convicted duffadars ?’ 

‘‘ This is a deliberate lie. If the reader will turn to our summary of 
January 6, where the Calcutta Star is quoted, he will there find, with the 
rest, the line marked in italics, and said to be omitted. 

‘* We will venture to predict what the Reporter will do on this occa- 
sion : make no allusion to this contradiction, in the hope that its devotees, 
who read it and nothing else, will continue to believe the falsehood. 

‘¢ We have not alluded to the alleged conviction of the duffadars, be- 
cause we were not aware of any such case. But if any one will send us 
a report of the proceedings in a credible publication, it shall be noticed. 
The alleged fact of their having been convicted, if true, proves that the 
law is enforced.”’ 


Our contemporary is undoubtedly among the shrewdest of men, 
andzhis guesses, we dare say, are generally right. On this occasion, 
however, he is mistaken. He ‘‘ ventures to predict” that we shall 
‘*make no allusion to this contradiction” of our statement; when, 
behold ! we give it entire in our pages, in order to instruct in the 
arts of veracity and courtesy the very rudest of our “‘ devotees.” 

We have said that our contemporary is shrewd. We must now 
add that he is courteous—eminently so. Our error (if it be one) 
‘* is a deliberate lie”—the gentlest and most urbane phraseology, of 
course, that an editor’s pen—we beg pardon; we mean the pen 
of some editors—could alight upon. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory and convincing than this sweetness of temper. 

But how stands the fact? In his summary of the 6th of Janu- 
ary, the editor of the Colonial Gazette inserted a long passage, 
(occupying about one-third of a column, ) as ‘‘ from the pen of the 
editor of the Calcutta Star,” and closing with the sentence which 
we have quoted—which we quoted, in fact, from the Colonial 
Gazette, not having seen that extract from the Calcutta Star any 
where else. The editor of the Colonial Gazette introduces this 
passage ‘‘from the pen of the editor of the Calcutta Star” by 
some remarks of his own; and these he closes by quoting, and in- 
corporating with his own composition, the last sentence of it, ex- 
cepting the specified clause. He writes thus :—‘“‘ He [the editor of 
the Calcutta Star], upon the testimony of the pilot and preventive 
officer on board the Faiz Robani, (both Coolie protectors under 
the Emigration act,) and other respectable witnesses, declares him- 
self satisfied ‘ that no single case of cruelty, or oppression, or wrong 
of any kind to any emigrant, has been proved since the act came 
into practice.’”” Here the editor of the Colonial Gazette (as we 
stated) quotes the favourable assertion of the Star without its limit- 
ing clause ; and, by omitting this clause, he leaves it to a much 
wider bearing, in the mind of every reader who does not peruse 
the whole extract, so as to find out the difference, than the editor of 
the Star intended. We have, therefore, neither told any ‘ lie,” 
nor even committed a mistake. Our contemporary, possibly, may 
have committed the small error of confounding the entire extract 
from the Star, with that quotation of a particular sentence to which 
we referred. 

For the rest, we are glad to see that our contemporary thinks 
misquotation so serious an offence against editorial morals. As to 
the manner of his retort, if we wished him evil we should beg him 
to repeat it. Such methods can hurt no one but himself. For the 
case of the convicted duffadars, it is his business, we presume, to 
know what is in the public papers, without our sending them to 
him. If either this account is not in them, or if there is ground 
for discrediting it, he would be only labouring in his vocation if he 
were to address himself to the demonstration. The punishment of 
the duffadars shows, beyond question, that the laws are enforced ; 
but it directly contradicts the assertion that ‘‘ no single case of cru- 
elty, or oppression, or wrong of any kind to any emigrant, has 
been proved since the act came into operation.” 

As we make no pretensions to prophecy, we shall not ‘‘ venture 
to predict” what our contemporary will do with this rejoinder. 


AxoTHER West India mail has arrived, but without bringing any 
matter worthy of particular remark. Mr. Lefroy will observe the 
notice taken of his letter. The good people of St. Kitts also, who, 
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of course, stand in fear of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, will take notice that our eyes are upon their doings. Nor 
must the importers of Chinese immigrants to Demerara, among 
whom we notice the name of Messrs. Gladstone, (we thought they 
i“ ys with the colony,) for five hundred, imagine that we over- 
ook them. 





We have given at much length to-day the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives in the United States, so far as they relate 
to the abolition of slavery. They are of extraordinary interest, 
and as amusing as they are interesting. Our readers are aware that 
an attempt was made some years ago by the Southern gentlemen to 
exclude anti-slavery discussion, by passing a rule to prohibit the 
reception of anti-slavery petitions. This, which is known as the 
2ist rule, or the ‘‘gag”’ resolution, has been steadily com- 
bated by Mr. Adams as an infringement of the right of petition ; 
and endeavours have been made to nullify it by framing petitions so 
ingeniously as not to violate the terms of it. At the commencement 
of the present session the rule was renewed by the small majority 
of four; and Mr. Adams has kept the house in continual excite- 
ment, by presenting petitions so nearly violating it that the question 
has perpetually arisen, in most perplexing forms, whether they are 
admissible or not. Poor Mr. Speaker Jones has repeatedly been 
at his wits’ end (they are said to be none of the sharpest) in this 
business, and twice has he been constrained to reconsider and cancel 
his own decisions. Mr. Adams has fought this battle with an inge- 
nuity, perseverance, and fearlessness altogether beyond praise, 
and entitling him to the warmest thanks of his country; while the 
meanness and virulence of the slaveholders have been most conspi- 
cuously manifested. Even with the House in a tumult he has 
played, like a giant with a host of pigmies; and he has gained his 
point. He has succeeded in obtaining the reception of so many 
petitions which must raise debates on slavery, that the Southerners 
find their gag to be of no use, and are willing to relinquish it. 
Mr. Wise, the Magnus Apollo of this party, has declared that he 
will contest the point no more, but Paik a different ground for 
the theatre of battle. Mr. Adams quietly says that ‘‘ this is the 
wisest thing he ever did in his life.” That the floor of Congress 
should be thus opened to the discussion of the question of slavery, 
cannot but be deemed a great practical advance for the cause of 
abolition, and results of the utmost importance cannot fail to follow 
from it. Already the proposition of the state of Massachusetts, 
that the representation shall be formed on the basis of freedom 
only—a severe blow at the slave states—is referred to a select com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Adams is likely to be chairman. We shall 
watch the proceedings with the liveliest interest, 





UNITED STATES. 


Tue proceedings in Congress are of great interest to the friends 
of the anti-slavery cause. From the Washington correspondence of the 
Emancipator we glean the following particulars :— 


Wednesday, December 20. 


Mr. Adams presented a petition signed by 500 or 600 citizens of 
the state of New York, praying that their state may be relieved of all 
obligation to support slavery. It was couched, I believe, in the very 
words of the great Latimer petition, which was signed by upwards of 50,000 
citizens of Massachusetts, and which, as appears from the journals of 
the last session, was received and referred to the Committee on judiciary, 
but not acted on by that committee, through the refusal of its members 
to form a quorum at any time after the petition had been referred. 
Speaker Jones very promptly decided that this petition came within the 
provisions of the 21st rule, (old edition,) which prohibits the reception 
of petitions of a certain character; and Mr. Adams submitted that pe- 
titions of similar import had been ruled, during the administration of 
Mr. Speaker White, not to fall within those provisions. 

The Speaker, at the request of Mr. Adams, recurred to the journal 
for the purpose of ascertaining the fact ; pending which operation, and 
with a view to give time to the Speaker to investigate the case, Mr. 
Gilmer moved that the House adjourn. 

The motion to adjourn was most seasonable to relieve the Speaker 
from a dilemma. As soon as he had decided that a petition to relieve 
New York from the support of slavery is a petition to abolish slavery, 
Mr. Adams begged to call his attention to the precedents on the journal. 
The Speaker said he had decided, and asked Mr. Adams if he would 
appeal. Mr. Adams said he knew very well, by experience, of how 
little avail it was for him to appeal from the chair to that House; he 
only wished the Speaker to look at the precedents, and re-consider his 
own decision. The Speaker said he had decided, according to his own 
understanding of the rule. Mr. Adams then said he was constrained to 
take an appeal. This put Mr. Speaker to a nonplus, and he was then 
willing to look at the precedents. The clerk turned him to the entry 
on the journal, which is all as plain as a pikestaff, and while the 
Speaker was pondering, apparently, to see if he could conjure up some 
Virginia abstraction to be-fog what was absolutely clear, his consider- 
ate colleague came to his relief by the motion to adjourn. 


Thursday, December 21. 


Mr. Adams’s appeal came up in order. The Speaker said that the 
delay had allowed him the opportunity to lock into the precedents, and 
he found that such petitions were received by the last Congress and 
referred; that, on looking at the terms of the rule, and comparing the 
petition therewith, it was plain that it did not come within the letter 
of the rule; and, as the rule itself was restrictive, the Chair was not at 
liberty to extend it by construction. He must, therefore, decide that 
the petition was not excluded by the rule. 

Mr. Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, then said he should object to the 
reception of the petition. He could never consent to the receiving of 





such a paper by the House. The Speaker said the question would then 
be, shall the petition be received? Another slaveholder moved that this 
question be laid on the table. After an anxious inquiry by Mr. E. J, 
Black, of Georgia, whether the vote to lay the question of reception on 
the table would not involve a virtual reception of the petition, to which 
the Speaker responded in the negative, the question was put by yeas 
and nays, and carried—yeas, 97; nays, 80. So the House have de- 
termined to carry out the gag, by the senatorial process, where the gag 
itself fails to defeat the right of petition. After presenting some pe- 
titions that came within the rule, Mr. A. presented a petition that no 
new State be admitted to the Union that tolerates slavery. The Speaker 
decided that this came within the rule! He said there was a territory 
(Florida) now applying for admission in which slavery existed, and there- 
fore the prayer of the petition involved, virtually, the abolition of slavery 
in that territory. Mr. Adams explained, briefly, the distinction between 
this petition and the rule, and appealed from the decision; and was pro- 
ceeding to debate the appeal, when Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, objected, 
that whenever a petition gave rise to debate, the debate was to lie over. 
The chair $0 decided, and that the debate on the appeal must lie over. 
Mr. Wise then inquired where the petition would be, and whether it did 
not receive and carry the petition. He said the proper subject matter 
now in debate was on the question of order, not the petition, and there- 
fore it was not within the rule which requires petitions that give rise to 
debate shall lie over. The Speaker said, that to allow a debate on this 
collateral question would render the rule itself a nullity. Mr. Wise then 
took an appeal, but finally dropped it, and the case went by. Petitions 
against the annexation of Texas were then presented, and referred to 
the Committee on foreign affairs, Mr. A. pleasantly observing that the 
House must consider them safe enough in the care of the chairman of 
that Committee, the gentlem»n from Pennsy!vania, (C. J. Ingersoll.) 
Next came a petition which he hoped the House would consent to re- 
ceive, at least, and hear it read, whatever other disposal they might make 
of it. It was a petition praying that Congress would restore and secure 
to all the people of the United States those rights which the Declaration 
of Independence declares, as a self-evident truth, to be inalienable—the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The reading was 
called for, but was strenuously resisted by Mr. Wise. The chair then 
decided that the petition did not come within the rule. Mr. Haralson, 


of Georgia, then objected to the reception of the petition, as disrespectful 


to the American Congress. The Speaker decided that this question of 
reception was debatable, and as there was debate arising, it would go 
over. Mr. Wise again appealed, and insisted that it was not the petition 
that goes over. 

In this dilemma, a motion was made, a quarter before three o’clock, 
that the House adjourn, which was carried. So that it was staved off till 
another day. The Speaker, whose wits are never of the quickest, is 
evidently getting perplexed with these ingeniously drawn petitions. I 
wish the variety and ingenuity of forms to be multiplied as much as 
possible ; always keeping within the legal bounds of decent respect to 
the House, and, as far as possible, avoiding a direct infringement of the 
gag. Petitions against the incidentals of slavery might escape the gag— 
such as for the repeal of the law in this district, by which slaves guilty 
of murder are to be cut in quarters, and exposed in the most public 
places of the county—or to prohibit the national goad from enforcing 
slave laws. 

Friday, December 22. 


victory! vicTory! 


The Speaker again retracted his decision in regard to petitions. Yes- 
terday he ruled that a petition against the admission of any new slave 
state, or of Texas, was within the rule. Mr. Adams, of course, ap- 
pealed from the decision. This morning he said he had examined the 
journal of the last Congress, and found that such had not been the con- 
struction of the rule, and he should therefore rule for the admission of 
those petitions. They go, in course, to the Committee on foreign af- 
fairs, so far as Texas is concerned; and for the new states, to the Com- 
mittee on territories, or the judiciary. 

The Massachusetts resolves then came up, on a motion to refer them 
to the Committee on the judiciary. As several members had been in- 
dulged with permission to speak, by general consent, (the motion itself 
not being debateable,) Mr. Adams expected the same courtesy, but ob- 
jection was made by the slaveholders, and it was finally necessary to 
take the vote of the House by yeas and nays before he could be heard. 
The motion was carried, in a way that could not but be admonitory to 
the slaveholders—yeas, 146; nays, 39. Mr. Adams made a powerful 
speech, almost annihilating Weller, Holmes, Charles Ingersoll, and 
Judge French, of Kentucky, and seemingly carrying the sense of the 
House with him—i.e., to have the resolves referred and reported on. 
An attempt was made to lay the question on the table, and that failed— 
yeas, 64; nays, 104! Where are we? The Resolves of Massachusetts, 
demanding the abolition of the slave representation—19 members—is 
referred to a select Committee, of which Mr. Adams will undoubtedly be 
chairman, and make the report. This is a great advance. 

Let petitions from every town, and every class of persons, be poured 
into Congress, to strengthen the hands of that Committee. We have 
found the spot for an escalade. Let the bulwarks of slavery now be 
battered down. Amend the Constitution, by striking from it the loath- 
some words “‘ three-fifths of all other persons.’’ 

I have learned another important fact. The Select Committee of 
nine appointed to revise the rules of the House, have made so much 
progress in their work, that they have agreed, five to four, to report in 
favour of abolishing the gag. Let us persevere in our impartial course. 
We are driving the Democratic 28th Congress just as far ahead of their 
Whig predecessors, as we drove the Whig 27th Congress ahead of their 
Democratic predecessors. It is not our party, or the other, but Con- 
gress that moves. Compare this result of independent and impartial 
political action, with what would have been our position had we yielded 
to the delusions of party spirit in 1840, and linked the Abolition cause 
with the destinies of the Whig party. 

By an upright course we have secured the respect of both parties, 
because we have deserved it, and because both parties know that their 
party organization cannot withstand us, if they-continue openly to op- 
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pose all our just demands. have both, therefore, adopted ‘the 

of yielding , each in its turn,.as they come into power, 

hopes thereby to stave off the day when the direct issue must come 
between liberty and slavery, 


The New York Herald gives the following spirited and charac- 
teristic detail of the proceedings of the 22nd of December :— 


Perhaps there never has been, and never will be, or at least for some 
time to come, so intensely interesting a scene as that which occurred to- 
day in the House of Representatives, on the question of disposing of the 
resolutions from the Legislature of Massachusetts (offered by Adams yes- 
terday), praying for an amendment to the constitution. 


The resolutions, it will be recollected, asked that representatives and 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several states according to 
the number of free persons and untaxed Indians in them, to take effect in 
two years—that is, in the next Congress. This, it will be perceived, is a 
direct blow at the South, and allows free coloured persons to vote in any 
state; and it was upon this subject that Messrs. Wise and Holmes took 
such strong ground, and evinced so much warmth and bitterness in the 
debate of yesterday. 

The speakers yesterday were allowed to reply to Mr. Adams, through 
courtesy ; and the only question before the house to-day was, whether 
these resolutions should be laid on the table, or referred to a select com- 
mittee. But Mr. Adams was allowed to reply; and the scene that en- 
sued can never be forgotten by those who were so fortunate as to witness 
it. After the journal was read, 

Mr. Apams rose: Sir, the journal says I was called to order for 
offensive remarks; Sir, I was called to order for irrelevancy. I wish 
that corrected. 

Saunpers: The gentleman was so called to order. 

Apams (sarcastically) : Then, Sir, if I was called to order for offensive 
remarks, I wish the journal to state what the offensive words were. 
[This produced great laughter and excitement, because they referred to 
the skull of the Speaker sympathising with the skulls of some of the 
members. | 

Speaker: The journal will be corrected. 

A Member: Isn’t he a great old horse ? 

Anoruer: He’s a bitter old scorpion, and I wish the chaplain would 
put up a daily prayer that he may speedily be taken to Abraham’s bosom. 

[Here there were twenty or thirty members on the floor, crying out 
‘* Mr. Speaker,”’ and all wanting to make motions, and some of them did 
make very grotesque motions. ] 

Preston Krne (a short, fat, good-natured man): Mr. Speaker, what 
is the business before the house? (Great laughter.) 

SpeAKER: The disposal of the Massachusetts resolutions. 

Kine : Is that debateable ? 

SPEAKER: No, sir. 

Kine: Then I object. (Roars of laughter.) 

Mr. Apams: Yesterday, sir, gentlemen consumed two hours in a most 
interesting manner debating this. I wish to say a few words to those gen- 
tlemen. (Laughter; cries of ‘‘Oh yes,’’ ‘“‘ Let him go on,” “ Hear 
him,’’ ‘‘ No, no.’’) 

Kine : I object, sir. (Laughter, and great noise and confusion.) 

Cave Jounson: Several gentlemen wish to debate it. 

Kine : I object, sir. (Increased laughter.) 

Davis (of New York): I wish to say something on this subject. 

Kine: You do? Very well; [ object. (Laughter, and many mem- 
bers rose to the floor at once, and all tried:to speak; and, for two or 
three minutes, there was something approximating the confusion at the 
tower.of Babel.) 

Speaker: If it gives rise to debate, it must lie over. 

Apams: Sir, it has lain over me one day already. (Laughter.) Now, 
if it is to lie over every time it gives rise to debate, it will lie over, and 
over, and over, to the end of time—if this house lasts as long. (Screams 
of laughter, and cries of ‘‘ Oh! for Heaven’s sake let the old man go on, 
he’ll worry us out.’’) 

CiincHam: I move the gentleman from Massachusetts have leave to 
speak. 
gi ee (in a peculiar tone of voice :) Thank you, sir—(much laughter.) 

Betser: I move to lay the resolutions on the table. 

C. J. Incersoitt: What! lay the resolutions of a sovereign State on 
the table? (cries of ‘‘ Oh, no, no!’’ ‘‘ Go on,”’ ‘‘ Question,’’ and at least 
thirty members up, all talking at the top pitch of their tongues.) 

Hupson: Why, sir, yesterday four or five of the majority here were 
allowed to debate this; and now are none of the minority to be allowed 
to reply ? (cries of ‘‘ Oh no, that won’t do ;’’ and great excitement.) 

SpEAKER: The chair so decides—(considerable sensation. ) 

Bexser: I withdraw the motion, so as to allow the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to speak. (Cries of ‘* Good.’’) 

SpeAKER: The House must suspend the rules before he can be allowed 
to proceed. 

1nTHROP ; I call for a suspension of the rules then, sir. 

Gippines: And I demand the ayes and noes on that motion. 

A Voice: Good! go it! It will never do to give it up so, Mr. Brown. 
‘(Laughter.) 

The ayes and noes were called. Ayes, 123; noes, 46. 

So two-thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules were suspended to 
allow Mr. Adams to proceed. 
~ Upon this the eloquent old man rose in his might, calm, but most im- 
posing in his manner, his venerable form dilating with honest pride, and 
his lightning-like eye, grey hair, and bold forehead, presenting a most 
picturesque appearance, whilst the members of the House, young and old, 
crowded into the arena in front to listen to him. 

Speaker : Gentlemen will please to take their seats, 

Apams: Sir, as to what committee it pleases the House to send these 
resolutions to, I care not ; to the judiciary, or to a select committee. 1! 
have done my duty in presenting them, and urging their reference. That’s 
all I have to say on that subject, Sir. (Laughter.) But I haven’t done, Mr. 
Speaker. (Increased laughter.) I have a word or two to say to the 
gentlemen who replied to me yesterday. (Almost breathless silence.) The 
gentleman from Virginia (Wise) said that, from this day forth for ever, he 











should cease the war, which .he and his friends: have carried on for:seven 
or eight years, against these petitions, and he called the attention of -all 
the reporters to the declaration of war which he meant to make in 
another place, before his constitaents. And this called up the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Holmes), who, with all the high.and lofty feelings 
of southern chivalry, for which he and his friends are so celebrated— 
(laughter)—said that he would renew the war in this House—he would 
sound the tocsin, buckle on his armour, sling on his sword, and, for aught 
I know, gird up his loins like the giant of old—(great laughter—for 
Holmes, though a noble, high-spirited, brave man, is a very small one in 
stature)—to carry on the war, Sir. The war? With whom? The citi- 
zens of our common country! Our own brethren and sisters! Bound 
tegether hy one holy bond of interest, affection, and the sacred ties of 
kindred! (Immense sensation all over the House.) ‘Sir, the gentleman 
from Virginia (Wise) said what was true, and what was very proper. This 
is not the place for the battle. Sir, this is not the place for a battle of any 
kind. It is a place for solemn deliberation—for the interchange of thought 
and mind, in harmony, between friends and brothers; for we are all 
brothers of one blessed family, having no interests at heart, no desires 
to attain, no objects to achieve, but the common good of our common 
country. (Great sensation, and the members noiselessly drew up around 
the old man.) And although the gentleman from Virginia (Wise) will no 
longer occupy the post—the military post—(laughter)—which he has so 
long occupied—ay, commanded—in this house; yet, in resigning it, he 
never did any thing so wise in his life. (Roars of laughter.) Sir, the 
position is not tenable. The country wil! no longer support it; and, 
therefore, the gentleman has at last held out the wise signal of surrender. 
(Increased laughter.) And to God Almighty be all glory! (Tremendous 
sensation.) The people never will sustain those who kick their petitions 
out of doors. (Laughter.) And, Sir, a word to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. Though he is now armed cap-a-pié—(much laughter)—I hope, 
Sir, that he’ll come to his senses, take off his redoubtable armour— 
(laughter)—and even take off his renowned sword. (Laughter.) Yes, 
Sir, even though his sword be as celebrated as that famous sword of 
Durindarano, that achieved so many wonderful things in fable—(roars of 
laughter)—though it may be capable of performing as many wonders as 
that of Orlando Inamorato, or Furioso—(here the members literally 
screamed with laughter, and Mr. Holmes, and even the Speaker, joined)— 
that we read of in ancient times. Because this is not the place for it ; 
and because they who use the sword shall perish by the sword. And 
because they said that they would stand by the constitution. Sir, they 
hold out a threat of battle to the north—and yet they said, in the same 
breath, that they would stand by the Union. Now, Sir, I believe that I 
understand and love the constitution of my country, and I yield to no man 
in my pure, deep, and abiding love for this great Union. Sir, I am no 
incendiary, no factionist, no Abolitionist ! Nor do I belong to, nor am I in 
any way connected with, any society of Abolitionists, as that term is usu- 
ally understood. In one sense of the word I am an Abolitionist. I am 
one in the same way that Thomas Jefferson was an abolitionist, when, in 
his 77th year, he deliberately put on paper that, ‘‘ Sooner or later the 
abolition of slavery in this country must come—and the sooner the better.”’ 
These were Thomas Jefferson’s opinions in his 77th year; and these are 
mine now. I believe that the abolition of slavery in this country will come 
—but not in my time. Still I shope the day will come when slavery 
shall be a word without meaning in the English language: when there 
shall be no such thing as a slave in the world. (Great sensation.) Then 
will be the time when the lion shall lie down with the lamb ; and one man 
shall say unto another, ‘‘ Thou art my brother ;’’ the time declared by 
Jesus Christ when on earth, when man shall rise to an elevation akin 
to the Divine nature, and peace and happiness, and truth and love, shall 
cover the earth; as the waters cover the great deep. [It is impossible to 
describe the effect of this on the House—the tears actually stood in the 
eyes of many of the members, and all were intensely silent.] In no other 
sense am I an abolitionist. I depend on none of them; I hold commu- 
nication with but few of them. But, Sir, I have as warm and ardent 
patriotism as any man, and as deep and abiding love of country as any 
man in this hall, though I wear no sword. (Laughter.) I receive my 
opinions from no man. I hold my opinions from God and my own judg- 
ment; I hold my opinions from the Declaration of Independence, which 
I believe still hangs in this hall (looking round to the spot where it 
hung immediately behind him), although some gentlemen, in their 
wisdom and ardent patriotism, yesterday, wanted to kick out of this hall 
a request for the security of its first principles. (Laughter.) I do not 
agree with these aboiition petitioners in the course they pursue, for I be- 
lieve they thereby retard the period of universal emancipation. Sir, I 
wish this Union to last for ever, firm, bright, and unsullied by a cloud. 
And, as one of the means to secure that blessing, I wish for the abolition 
of slavery—peaceably and quietly—and by the will of the slaveholders 
themselves. I wish to make no idle and insignificant declarations here, 
Sir, or elsewhere. I wish not to interfere with the rights and interests 
of the South; and the resolutions of the State of Massachusetts do not 
claim or ask that right. Sir, when I presented a petition for the peace- 
able dissolution of the Union, I was arraigned as a culprit—a degraded 
criminal—charged with constructive treason—perjury—subornation of 
perjury, and I know not what else. And for what? For presenting a 
petition to this House, which one of your rules says shall not be received ! 
Sir, if you had abolisheu that odious rule at the commencement of this 
session, you would have done more to preserve this Union than anything 
else you could do. Sir, the gentleman from Ohio (Weller) said he would 
fight in this war against the abolitionists; and also said he represented *' 2 
feelings of his constituents in so doing. Will he say, Sir, that he : pre- 
sents the views of the people of Ohio on that subject? ‘No, Sir, no. 
He will say no such thing. For he does not. He cannot. But, when I 
moved the other day to abolish that odious rule, thirteen out of the 
eighteen members from Ohio voted with me: and they were fresh from 
the people! Twenty-seven out of thirty-two from New York voted with 
me. (A Voice cried out, ‘‘ Thirty-four.””) Yes, Sir, thirty-four, but 
two were conveniently absent. (Laughter.) And twelve out of twenty 
members from Pennsylvania voted with me, although the peace-maker 
was not one of them. (Roars of laughter at this sarcastic allusion to Mr. 
C. J. Ingersoll’s remark of yesterday.) Twelve out of twenty from Penn- 
sylvania—Pennsylvania, whose motto in the days of her virtue—( bitterly 
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eS virtue, trath, and independence. Sir, the people of the 
State ‘of Ohio detest that odious rule. I have been among them lately, 
and, when I was away to my duties here, they took leave of me as 
of a child going to the home of his fathers—because they said I was the 
champion, upon this floor, of the right of petition. Sir, it is the ground 
on which I have stood in this House, and upon which I will ever stand, 
for the few short days or months which it may please the Almighty to 
allow me to exert the poor abilities and faculties which he has bestowed 
upon me—it is the ground upon which I desire to stand on this earth 
after my death, upon the page of my country’s history; and I will stand 
upon that ground hereafter before the judgment-seat of the God of mercy, 
for any sins I may have committed in the flesh. 

Language fails to describe the extraordinary effect which this speech 
had upon.the members. All listened with intense admiration, the House 
was as still (except his voice) as the grave, and the tears trickled down 
the cheeks of many an old and young member; and one southern man, 
worked up to a pitch of enthusiasm when Mr. Adams closed as above, 
cried out, ‘‘ By G—d, he ’s a noble old scoundrel, after all !’’ 

The remainder of his remarks were almost of an entirely colloquial 
character, with Mr. Holmes and Mr. French, of Kentucky. He called 
Mr. Holmes’s attention to the state law of South Carolina, which im- 
prisons all free-coloured persons that arrive there in vessels, &c.; and to 
the fact, that Great Britain had held out a threat in consequence; and 
that the late Mr. Legare had said, that, if a war grew out of it, still the 
State would stick to that law; and that members from South Carolina 
had farther said, that, if that state law led to a dissolution of the Union, 
South Carolina would still stand by the law. And yet they charged him 
with trying to dissolve the union by presenting petitions. He also said, 


that many of those members who were eternally talking about a violation. 


of the constitution, were like General Jackson—they construed the con- 
stitution as they understood it; and among these he said was Mr. French, 
whose explanation left the case in what Judge Chase called a non sequitur. 

Mr. Apams concluded thus :—Sir, I’ll not indulge in any idle pro- 
fessions of love to this Union; because all my life has been devoted to 
the support of this Union, and of the constitution. All the remainder of 
my life, with the poor faculties that Almighty God has given me, shall be 
sacredly devoted to sustain that Union—to support that constitution. 

Here several members rose at once and cried out, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker !’’ 

Houmes (laughing): Sir, I wish to say one word about that sword 
—(roars of laughter)—that sword of Orlando Furioso. (Screams of 
laughter.) 

Sreaxer: Is it the pleasure of the house to suspend the rules, to allow 
the gentleman from South Carolina to say one word sbout—(laughter)— 
about—(more laughter). 

Several Members: That sword. (Peals of laughter.) 

Hormes: No, Sir; I don’t want to trouble the house to suspend 
any thing. I merely wish to say one word about that sword—(shout on 
shout of laughter)—of Orlando Furioso. ; 

Speaker: Is it the pleasure—(here the laughter and confusion was at 
its height, and Mr. Adams joined with the rest.) 

Homes: Sir, will the house allow me to put in a word edgeways 
about that sword—(the rest was drowned by enthusiastic laughter). 

Mr. BeExseEr renewed his motion to lay the resolutions on the table. 

This was lost. Ayes, 64; Noes, 104. They were then referred to a 
select committee of nine members. 

Mr. Apams: I now present a petition from New York, that Congress 
will remove the Overslaugh. I hope that ’s constitutional. (Laughter.) 
_ A Memser: What, in the name of God, is the Overslaugh ? (Laughter.) 

It was referred. 

Mr. Apams (laughing wickedly): Now, Sir, I have another and a last 
petition—(laughter)—which is of a delicate nature. (Cries of ‘‘ What 
is it?’’) I hope the House will treat it with proper respect—I think it 
is constitutional! (Laughter.) I hope it won’t be put under any harsh 
rule, for there ’s a lady in the case. (Laughter, and cries of ‘‘ Bring her 
out.’’) It is, Sir—it is—(sensation)—the petition of—of Mrs. Anne Royal 
—‘the shouts of laughter drowned the rest, and Mr. Adams sat down.) 





Colonial Lntelligence. 


Jamaica.—The weather continued dry in some parts of the 
island, and in them the canes had been so much injured that no future 
rains could save them. The weather had been more favourable in other 
districts, and there a favourable crop was looked for. 





Awnticua.—Extract of a letter addressed to Joseph Sturge, Esq. 
dated December 8th, 1843 :— 

‘* T turn now to a more pleasing subject—the advancement of the la- 
bouring classes in civilization and the attainment of property. In conse- 
quence of the supply not being equal to the demand, the rate of wages has 
increased, it is said, four-fold. The job system is almost general even with 
those under contract, many of whom earn from two to three dollars per 
week (five days). The prospect of the crop, 1844, is cheering. We have 
been bountifully favoured with abundant rains. Some of the present year’s 
crop is yet on the ground, not taken off in consequence of the injuries 
sustained by shoots, &c., from the calamitous earthquake of the 8th of 
February. The village system progresses, and a new and extensive one 
has this year commenced on the south side of St. John’s harbour. Mr. 
L. Hodge, the owner of the tract of land, sells allotments of 40 by 30 
feet, for thirty dollars. It is pleasing to see their increasing prosperity.” 





Sr. Curistorpner’s.—An Act passed the legislature of St. 
Kitt’s on the 20th of October, the sole object of which was to throw 
obstacles in the way of the emigration of labourers from that colony to 
Trinidad. The regulations are ostensibly intended to prevent the ab- 
sconding of debtors, or persons burdened by large and helpless families ; 
but they are far more stringent than required for that purpose. They 
are, moreover, enacted and intended to be enforced merely in the case 
of labourers (i.e. the black peasantry), though there are other classes in 
the island more liable to the suspicions insinuated by them. And they 
are to be enforced by the class which has (or thinks it has) a pecuniary 
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interest in preventing the negroes from emigrating. The language, too, 
of the legislators and journalists who advoeate the act shows its real 
animus. They speak of the receivers of emi 
‘‘commit depredations’”’ on their property. is is the language of 
men who think the black peasants their property, and who pass 
restrictive laws to prevent that property from escaping to a more pro- 
fitable field for his labour: When the West Indian negro was eman- 
cipated, it was not meant that he should become adscriptus glebe, im- 
prisoned in one colony ; it was meant that he should carry his industry 
wherever he pleased. If this attempt to restrict his rights on the part’ 
of the legislature of St. Kitt’s be sanctioned by the Colonial Office, it 
is clear (from the language uttered in these colonies) that St. Vincent’s 
and the other small islands will follow the example, and the negroes 
throughout a great part of the West Indies will be deprived in a great 
measure of their freedom.—Morning Herald. 





Trinipap.—By a private communication we learn that the 
emigrant transport, Senator, arrived at Trinidad from Sierra Leone (in 
twenty-six days) after the close of the mail. The emigrants were all 
healthy, and consisted of 115 adults, 1 infant, and 13 delegates, who. 
had returned.— Morning Herald. 





Baitisa Gurana.—Mar. Commissioner Lerroy.—(From the 
Guiana Timed.)—‘‘ Under the head of Correspondence, in another co- 
lumn, will be found a letter relative to the practice of kidnapping in 
Surinam. The writer, Mr. Lefroy, manifests virtuous indignation at the 
idea, which he thinks was implied in some of our articles on that subject, 
that he had criminally neglected his duty as British Commissary Judge at 
Paramaribo. It gives us unmingled pleasure, we own, to observe, that 
the gentleman, at this distance of time, and when questioned by an ob- 
scure West Indian journalist, has not thought it unnecessary, or unwor- 
thy of him, to offer a vindication of his conduct. Not less pure satisfac- 
tion do we feel in corroborating his defence, to a certain extent, with the 
testimony of a well-informed writer, who had not, when he volunteered it, 


seen his communication to the Anti-Slavery paper, but whose version of” 


the matter exhibits a remarkably close coincidence of averment :—‘ Mr. 
Lefroy was removed for espousing the cause of the negroes, and pen- 
sioned. He was removed. He was not allowed to serve out his time. 
So the pension accorded to him was a reduced pension.’ But, this com- 
pliment paid to his integrity of purpose, let us request this gentleman, who 
is so frank and candid, to explain how the case of The Snow, which Mr. 


Schenley ferreted out in 1843, was not detected by Mr. Lefroy during- 


any one of the earlier years (fitter for discoveries of the kind on account 
of the more recent freshness of the occurrence) between 1823 and 1828. 
Caring nothing how his ‘remonstrances and exposures’ violated his 
‘instructions of conciliation,’ and determinately opposed the ‘syste- 
matic humbug and evasions of duty of the local authorities,’ pray, how 
happens it that the gentleman has now ‘no very distinct recollection of 
the case of The Snow,’ and understands it aright only ‘ after referring to 
the Parliamentary papers?’ If he answers that he was not then in Suri- 
nam, we rejoin, no more was Mr. Schenley ; whiie, assuredly, an investi- 
gation was more easy before 182&, than it was in 1842 or 1843; for the 
gentleman needs not be told that, so to speak, the generations of witnesses 
and written testimony between the tropics are very short-lived, and are, 
moreover, liable to a thousand chances and changes. In a word, why was 
that exploit impracticable to Mr. Lefroy, which Mr. Schenley, labouring 
under many disadvantages unknown to his predecessor, has achieved ? 
The significant allusion of Mr. Lefroy to the Duke of Wellington and 


Lord Aberd@tn, is calculated to serve the cause of humanity, inasmuch as. 


it may teach philanthropists in_England how little is accomplished when 
anti-slavery treaties are concluded with foreign powers, if their execution 
be not vigilantly watched. Pressed by public opinion upon the score of 
humanity, a Foreign Minister will extort international stipulations that 
look well on paper. When these come to be enforced, a broil with a fo- 
reign court threatens him, and his predecessor in power, now a leading 
member of the opposition, taunts him with the infelicity of his foreign in- 
tercourse, and he passes the word to all his subordinates for conciliation ; 
in other words, where Mixed Commissions are in the case, for quiet con- 
nivance at flagrant breaches of international agreements. If a too honest 
judge or commissioner is restive, he is soon taken out of harm’s way. 
Such, very possibly, may be Mr. Schenley’s fate.’’ 


Prantations Best and Waller’s Delight were purchased yes- 
terday at execution sale, for 41,000 dollars. Mr: Forte, the manager of 
Windsor Castle, was the purchaser.—Berbice Gazette. 


Sate or Estares.—There have been two execution sales wit':in 
the past fortnight of sugar estates, at which the prices realised, con- 
sidering the former value of the properties, was small. The names of 
these plantations are the Best and New Hope, situated, the first on the 
west, the latter on the east, bank of the Demerary river. Yet, in spite 
of the scarcity of capital in the country, which, was no doubt the chief 
cause of their being sold at: the low amounts they fetched, one, and a 
powerful reason why these places did not bring higher prices was 


that the cultivation had, in both instances, been much deteriorated of . 


late, and that its restoration would, if practicable at all at present, be 
attended with much delay and very heavy cost.—Royal Gazette. 

Tue Cror.—The greater part of the year’s crop had been 
made, though part remained to be reaped. It was believed that the 
amount of produce would equal that of last year, perhaps slightly exceed 
it. 

Tae Crop.—Of the prospect of the crop it is dangerous to 
write positively. The weather, to such estates as have completed their 
year’s harvest, is very favourable, the sunshine alternating with genial 
rains. We believe that all over the country the estates are in better 


order than they have been any year since 1839. This promises well / 


for the future; but large arrears are to be made up. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a single agricultural society. 
Some planters hope much from Singapore, forgetting that more used to 
be hoped from Sierra Leone. Others are sensible that, if the Chinese 
adhere to their indentures, only a few capitalists will be immediately 
benefitted ; if they do not, then that the colony will have to pay an 
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enormous sum for the cost of their introduction. As an experiment, 
however, it may be well that the measure, strange although it is, should 
have a fair trial. — Guiana Times. 

have predicted that 


Cutntse Immicration.—Many 

Chinese emigration would be a failure, that it would never be under- 
taken at all, and that the Government, in proposing it, was merely 
playing with the deluded colonists. We are enabled, however, to com- 
municate some intelli , which happily subverts the truth of these 
gloomy forebodings. It will be recollected, that, in the documents we 
lately published relating to Chinese emigration, it was stated, that 
before parties could be allowed to embark emigrants from China, it 
would be incumbent upon them to obtain licences to that effect from 
the Colonial Secretary. This was devised as a salutary check on specu- 
lators, to operate beneficially by giving the Colonial Office timely notice 
in every instance of trans-shipment. The following persons, we are in- 
formed, have recently obtained these licenses from Lord Stanley; and 
have commenced, what we trust, may be the glorious work of emigration 
from China to the West Indies. The names of these persons, and the 
number for which they have taken out the necessary powers, are, re- 
spectively as follows :—Messrs. George Anderson, for 500; Messrs. 
Gladstones, for 500 ; Messrs. La Belmondere, for 500; Messrs. Cavans, 
for 500. These appear not to be mere idle preparations. We are 
rejoiced to say, that vessels have already been fitted out and despatched 
to China for emigrants. We can only say of this grand undertaking— 
Felix faustumque sit /—Royal Gazette. 





Invra.—A Liverpool price current, that of T. and H. Littledale 
and Co., contains the following interesting and important notice of East 
Indian cotton :—*‘ It may be in the recollection of many of our corres- 
pondents, that, in the year 1840, the Hon. East India Company, taking 
an enlightened view of the great national importance of making a vigorous 
effort to raise the standard of the cotton received from our eastern posses- 
sions, resolved to send out to the three Presidencies a number of Ameri- 
can planters, under the superintendence of officers in the Company’s ser- 
vice, with all the requisite machinery and tools on the most improved plan 
in use in America, for the purpose of raising and cleaning cotton. Much 
difficulty was encountered during the first year of their experiments, in ob- 
taining suitable locations for the experimental farms, and also in adjusting 
the machinery. Notwithstanding these difficulties, two parcels of cotton 
were got up and cleaned at the Broach Farm, under the charge of Dr. Burn, 
and the Coimbatore Farm, under charge of Dr. Wight. The cotton received 
from Dr. Burn was 71 bales, grown in the common native manner, and 
from native seed, and sold at 4}d., 43d., and 43d. per lb., according to 
quality. -That from Dr. Wight, 48 bales, was raised from American seed, 
and brought 5d. per lb. Considering the difficulties always attending the 
introduction of new machinery, and the fact that the present cotton was 
cleaned by sawgins worked by hand instead of power, and that this year 
the gins will be driven by proper machinery, and under the superintend- 
ance of competent European engineers ; considering also that much valua- 
ble experience has been gained in the effects of climate on the cultivation, 
it is to be expected that, in the course of time, a very great improvement 
will be made in the general produce of these districts ; and, if the East In- 
dia Company only proceed on the same liberal course which they have pur- 
sued with regard to these experiments, and prove to the manufacturers of 
this country that the bad qualities of East India cotton do not arise so 
much from the nature of the cotton itself, as from the very inefficient and 
improper manner taken to clean it and bring it to market; and that an 
improvement in staple, as well as that already arrived at in colour and 
cleanness, can be accomplished, a most important object wilf have beea 
gained; and thus, in time, render the extent of cultivation in America of 
much less importance to the interests of our manufactories than it is at 
the present moment.’’ 


Coory Emigration.—The Friend of India makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the recent act of the Governor in Council, in reference 
to the appointment of Emigration Agents :—‘‘ The only reason given 
for now carrying into effect that part of the original design which pro- 
vided for the appointment of an emigration agent at the port of embarka- 
tion, and which was held out as a remedy for the abuses which had ren- 
dered the older trade intolerable, is that a sufficient number of women 
had not been sent with the men! The abuses which have grown out of 
the neglect of this appointment do not seem to have occasioned the 
smallest disquietude, and are not so much as hinted at. It would appear 
as though the Mauritius Government, suspecting that, if the emigration 
had been at once placed under the charge of a responsible agent, the 
wants of the island would not be supplied as rapidly as the planters desired, 
have been quite content to leave the provision of Coolies to individual cupi- 
dity, however revolting might be the abuses which it engendered. The 
Mauritius authorities appear to have waited till the island was sufficiently 
stocked with labourers collected under a system of private agency, before 
any check was placed on these proceedings. And its present interference has 
no respect to the interests of the Coolies; it is publicly‘declared to arise 
from an exclusive attention to those of the island. It wadfound that the 
supply of twenty thousand Coolies had cost the colony fourteen lakhs of 
rupees ; and that, as the men had in general come without their families, 
and would claim their privilege of return at the end of five years, an 
annual expenditure of 30,000/. or 40,000/. would be necessary to keep 
up the complement. It is on this ground that the Mauritius Government 
appears to have sent round an agent to make arrangements for stopping 
all further emigration, unless the men could be induced to take their 
families with them, and thus hold out a hope of their settling in the 
island. We will not affirm that such is the reasoning en which that 
Colonial Government has been induced to appoint an agent in Calcutta, 
and to call for an act restricting emigration to those who should obtain a 
passport from him; but such is the plain and obvious reading of the new 
law. It would have been far more discreet to have kept these selfish con- 
siderations out of view altogether, and simply to have stated that, 
Whereas the original plan of the Ministry made provision for the appoint- 
ment of an Emigration Agent, and whereas the neglect of this provision 
had revived the old abuses, be it enacted, that no port shall be open to 
the export of Coolies but that of Calcutta, and that no labourer shall be 
exported from thence but under a certificate from the Emigration Agent 








to be appointed by the Mauritius Government. That agent might then 
have quietly rejected the application of all those who were not willing to 
expatriate themselves for ever, with their wives and children. As the 
act now stands, the Legislative Council, which ought to have had the 
interests of this country primarily in view, appears to have closed its eyes 
upon the injury which has been inflicted on it, and to have based its 
legislative enactment only on the interests of the Crown colony, by pro- 
posing to pass an Act, the chief object of which is to part for ever with 
those who may embark for the Mauritius.” 





Foreign Entelligenre. 


Texas.—Extract of a letter to G. Stacey, Esq., dated Wash- 
ington, December 13, 1843 :— 

** You will doubtless see the annual message of President Tyler, and 
will be surprised at the mildness of its tone, when compared with the war- 
like tenor of the press, on the subject of Texas. On close examination, 
however, you will see its insidiousness, in endeavouring to awaken a war-cry 
against Mexico, and in the obscure hint at a ‘‘ policy’’ hereafter to be 
pursued, in which ‘‘the Executive,’’ without the intervention of Congress, 
will throw itself upon ‘‘ the people’’ for support. I suppose this is a 
warning of some desperate exercise of prerogative, beyond the recognized 
limits of the President’s office, by which Mr. Tyler hopes to be able to 
place the nation where it cannot retreat without the annexation of Texas. 
The deplorable state of our national treasury is probably a guarantee for 
the feebleness of any such movement, saying nothing of the essential and 
inherent imbecility of the administration itself, and the utter reluctance 
of both parties in Congress to place any responsibility connected with the 
national interests on such incompetent shoulders, beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary. If Tyler could command.money, I presume he would 
employ our navy to carry out his plans, as darkly insinuated in the offi- 
cial paper of Monday. The Texan papers have published a rumour that 
a considerable American fleet is shortly to appear at Galveston, and the 
Madisonian intimates that the first opening of the discussion in Congress, 
proposing the annexation of Texas, will be followed by a declaration of 
war by Mexico. The correspondence of our Government with that of 
Mexico, which was published yesterday, shows Mr. Upshur’s anxiety to 
goad and taunt Mexico to fight; while the Madisonian intimates that 
Mexico would not stand up so boldly, unless backed by ‘‘a powerful 
ally,’’ meaning England. Under these circumstances, much depends on 
the incessant vigilance of the friends of liberty and of peace, to carry the 
four nations through the present crisis without bringing on the calamities 
of war. The President of the United States evidently shrank from the 
responsibility of directly proposing the annexation of Texas. But it is 
understood that an able and influential senator, (Walker, of Mississippi, ) 
is publicly pledged to bring in a bill to Congress for that object. One 
object of the annexationists here is to couple the question of Texas with 
that of the Oregon territory, and in that way to exhibit the whole as a 
Northern and Western interest. I fear the limited views of some of our 
leading anti-Texians favour (unintentionally) this device, by opposing the 
wishes of their constituents in regard to Oregon. Then it will be sought 
to exasperate the anti-British prejudice, which remains so deep in this 
country, to a state of frenzy. May God, in mercy to mankind, continue 
to turn their counsel into foolishness ! ’’ 


Cusa.—General O’Donnel, the new Captain-General, was openly 
encouraging the revival of the slave-trade, a considerable impulse to which 
had actually been given. Three cargoes of these miserable wretches had, 
by the last accounts, recently been landed there. 


France.—Extract of a letter to G. W. Alexander, Esq., dated 
Frankfort, January 14th, 1844 :— 

‘“‘T have observed with great pain that the speech of Louis Philip, 
delivered on the opening of the Chambers, does not contain a single word 
relating to the emancipation of the slaves, A friend of mine, who has 
passed several weeks at Paris, has given me some details on the state of 
the Anti-slavery question in France, which also have deeply afflicted me. 
He fears lest emancipation should yet be obstructed; and this by two 
causes. ‘The first consists in the apathy of the public mind. There have 
been so many changes, that people want rest more than any thing; and 
so many schemes have been brought forward, that every body has become 
sceptical. The religion of the so-called majority is rejected by the lead- 
ing men, and without power to inspire energy in the masses. Further, the 
cause of the slave has but few advocates in France. The actual Govern- 
ment has by degrees ruined the finances, and made corruption, am- 
bition, and cupidity, the order of the day. The taxes have risen to such an 
exorbitant amount, that no means are Jeft for any generous action. Such 
is the state of the public. But it is yet more afflictive, that many persons 
are labouring to prevent emancipation. The foremost are the bankers and 
gentry at Bordeaux, at Marseilles, at Nantes, and other places, who are 
directly interested in maintaining slavery in the colonies; partly because 
they have embarked in them considerable sums, and partly because the co- 
lonists, to a great extent more or less ruined, have ‘raised large loans in 
France. In order to hinder emancipation both have in their pay several 
journals, and they get their cause pleaded in pamphlets. It is feared that 
even some Deputies have been gained by subsidies from these capitalists. 

‘* Such is the state of things which, according to the representation of 
my friend, who (I am persuaded) is well informed, prevents the progress 
of the holy cause of emancipation in France. How sad it is that cupidity 
should be able to obstruct the march of mind at the present moment ! 
The French have hitherto boasted of being at the head of European civi- 
lization. Henceforth they must resign themselves to be led in the train 
of England, which has furnished the most noble and illustrious proof of 
her enthusiasm in the sacred cause of humanity. May these lines, which 
I authorize you to insert in the Reporter, re-awaken in France what she 
has heretofore manifested of generous feeling and noble sentiment, and in- 





_duce her to make some effort to save the honour of the great nation ! ’’ 
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